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man's divine gift of reason but also with the knowledge that man gains about the power and wisdom of God through the scientific study of the universe. In advancing his arguments against Christian cosmology, theology, and ethics, Paine popularized the long line of English anticlerical and rationalistic thinkers. Holding the account in Genesis to be merely an Israelite myth, he insisted that it was possible to know through reason that the universe was created by God, not as a showman whimsically performing his tricks but as a First Cause working through the laws of nature. Only if religion were purified by eliminating its niyths, only if it completely dissociated itself from political systems, could it render its truly ennobling functions; only then could it aid rather than fetter man in his struggle for freedom and fraternity.
The Age of Reason was scattered the length and breadth of the land. Newspapers advertised it, together with the counterblasts that conservatives wrote to overthrow it. Bishop Mead of Virginia found even Parson Weems selling the heretical tract at the tavern in Fairfax County Courthouse. The democratic clubs and the deistical societies used it as a textbook. College students swallowed it whole, to the great alarm of their preceptors; and humble men in villages from New Hampshire to Georgia and beyond the Alleghenies discussed it by tavern candlelight. The storm of criticism which the book brought forth for the time only seemed to feed the fire, nor did the epithets cast on Paine slow down the conflagration. He was abused as a filthy atheist, a dissolute drunkard, a malignant blasphemer, a superficial reasoner. Believing him guilty of spreading a damnable heresy among the people, the orthodox overlooked his earlier services to American freedom and vilified him without stint. When he returned to America in 1802, he was well received by those who had come under his spell, but the tide had turned in favor of conservatism. His last years were impoverished, lonely, and wretched.
Another example of the more brilliant type of deism was the book by the French savant Volney entitled Ruins: Or A Survey Of The Revolution Of Empires (1791). This was an oversimplified examination of comparative religions that rejected all supernatural accounts on the ground that it was impossible to know which religion possessed the truth. It was anticlerical in tone and critical of most of the theological and certain ethical doctrines of the New Testament. The Ruins was translated by Jefferson and Joel Barlow, and enjoyed a popularity that was promoted even further by Volney's sojourn in the United States.